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ENGLAND. 

MiscELLANEOUs Ornatory.—Sugden—Jeffry— 
Duke of Susser—Marquis of Lansdowne—Lord John 
Russel—Lord Milton—Mr. Buxton—Mr. Rice— 
Mr. Gurney—the Clergy. 

The reader must be content for a while with very brief 
and rather imperfect sketches. It would require a deal of 
time to work up a portrait from the scattered drawings I 
find in my port folio, of A. B. and C. ; and if it was 
worked up, who would prize it more than a-spirited man 
would a spirited sketch? 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

One day, on entering the House of Lords, to hear a 
great question argued, in which Mr. O’Connel was en- 
geged, I found Mr. Jeffry and Mr. Sugden there. But let 
me give you an idea of the House of Lords, before I go 
any further. You are to know in the first place, that it is 
the high court of appeal for the whole united kingdom ; 
and that the most complicated, extraordinary and momen- 
tous questions, that can be agitated, are continually car- 
ried up to be decided there. But by whom? By the 
great lawyers of the country? By the judges of the em- 
pire ; by those who have grown old in the service or study 
of the law? Far from it. On the occasion alluded to, I 
found one bishop in his place, not a single peer, the whole 


house within the bar,—outside of which about sixty persons || 


might be allowed to stand, for they are not allowed to sit, 
—wearing the aspect of a deserted theatre,—the faded 
hangings of old worm eaten tapestry, covered with ships 
in the sky, and a border of medallion portraits in the sea, 
to represent the destruction of the Spanish armada—six 
heavy chandeliers of brass, broad seats with no backs to | 
them, covered with scarlet cloth, and stuffed with wool—a | 
great chair like a throne with a crimson canopy and the | 
royal arms embroidered over the top, at one end of it, and | 


a door keeper with an embroidered coat on, a tie-wig, || 


breeches and silk stockings at the other—all this, together | 


with five or six blind alleys, through which nobody, not || 


even a peer, would ever think of trying to find his way, | 


without a guide, go to make up what is called throughout | 


Europe and America; the House of Lords. 
Mr. SuGpDEN. 

Mr. Sugden was there ; and I may as well describe him 
first, for no man is thought more of by the chancery law- | 
yers and equity drapghtsmen of our country. He is a 
small man, about five feet six, and very sallow ; I might 
say swarthy, as most of the tip-top lawyers in England 
are ; a good, pleasant speaker, though abounding in repeti- | 
tion, verbiage, and asort of manner which requires to be 
christened. It is the manner of the British bar; and is 
made up of spurious energy, counterfeit suavity, and ever- 
lasting tautology of thought, if not of words. 

‘* Mr. Jerrry. 

It was here that I saw Mr. Jeffry for the first time. He 
was engaged in the same cause, and argued it with all his 
power at the one bishop, as the Scotch would say, who 
made up the High Court of Appeals for the British em- 
pire. Mr. J. is about five feet six or seven ; perhapsa little 
more, with a good face, a sarcastic eye and mouth, appa- 
rently on their good behaviour, and a somewhat formal 
and priggish manner, which under his heavy wig of black 
and white horse hair, plastered with pomatum and white 
with powder, gave to the whole appearance and carriage 
of the man, a sort of masquerading air. I observed too, 
that there was a decidedly Irish—not Scotch, but Irish 
peculiarity in his tone ; and that he had a trick of hurry- 
ing off at the end of every sentence, and of raising his 
Veice at the last word, as if to get rid of the nationalism. 





catch, about the three blind mice, whenever he drew near 
the tail of a paragraph— 
Three blind mice ! 
See how they ran— 
and then of something about 
the farmer’s wife, 


She cut their tails off with a carving knife. 


For my own part, I never could help thinking of the old H 


| Say spontaneous ; but it sounded like something committed 
to memory years and years before. 

Lord Milton, if I do not mistake, made his beginning 
| here. Mr. Buxton and Mr. Rice appeared to be retained 
to keep the audience in good humour ; one of the two was 
rather agreeable, and both said many things to the purpose. 
But the clergy bothered me, as the Irish say. I never 
| could tell what they were driving it. Their long stories, 








Even so did Mr. Jeffry with his periods, paragraphs and 


| hurried so as to drop it on the way to the mould, or burnt 
his fingers-with it, and spilt his ore in the sand. 

Altogether, his pronunciation was very bad ; the tone 
as I have said before was national, and I might say pro- 
vincial, the hurry was enough to render indistinct a large 
part of almost every sentence, and the articulation of the 
words, tripping, pert and eager. Thus, no my Lord,—it 
is no imaginary case I state now ; I have the facts before 
me—was converted by Mr. Jeffry into nummy lud ; im- 
portance into emportance, damage into demmage, ground 
into graound, as we say at the North. His argument, 
however, was able and rather lawyer-like, and his lan- 
guage so good, that I felt sorry to have it spoilt by such 
little-master-ism. I do not like to say pétit-mditre-ism. 
Duxe or Sussex—Lorp Joun Russexr—Lorp MIL- 

TON—THE CLERGY AND OTHERS. 

Not long after this, I had an opportunity of hearing a 
multitude of speakers in the small way. It was at the an- 
nual meeting of the British and Foreign School Society, 








i their ready cut-and-dried speeches, their endless quotations 


sentences. He had fervour enough and meaning enough, | from scripture, having about as much to do with the sub- 
but when his molten thought was ready for the cast, he | ject, as the proverbs of Sancho Panza had to do with his 


|| arguments before Don Quixote, were so many new proofs 

to me, that men are never to be led at once into a new 
path—however easy it may be. The clergy that read, 

are never the clergy to speak. They are all at sea, the 
| moment they are cglled upon to preach without book. 
| And of all the well educated, clever and decentest men I have 
| had the happiness to meet with in this world, the clergy of 
the Episcopal Church are most eminently deficient in spon- 
taneous, impromptu oratory. Oratory !—it is mere baby- 
talk, the perpetual® repetition of a debating club. They 
| are fine readers, and as pulpit orators, in reading, may be 
| compared with the orators of the French legislative body, 
| who read their own speeches. But when called upon to 
say how much twice two is, without having a written essay 
| before them to appeal to, and refresh their memory, ‘they 

are good for nothing ; but wordy, pompous and unspeak- 
| ably common-place. The other clergy, who do not read 
half so well, but have more practice in their way, either 
| preaching by notes, and very brief notes, or praying, if 
| they do not preach, extempore, are altogether superior in 


one of the ten thousand charitable associations of that 
country, which are felt to the remotest ends of the earth. 
| The Duke of Sussex, the youngest brother of the present 
king, presided, and we had a sort of running voluntary | 


from him during the whole performance, and a speech or | 


off-hand speeches ; though even they are not to be com- 
| pared with those who never write their speeches, nor ever 
|| allow themselves to read any thing. And so it is at the 
_ bar—the best readers are the worst speakers ; and the best 


two from Lord John Russel, the author of a new English || speakers the worst readers. To be distinguished in one 
History, and of some few more pretty good things in the || character, a man must neglect the other. They are almost 
heavy way ; an effort, nothing more, from Lord Milton | incompatible. 
son of Earl Fitzwilliam ; a good deal of talk from half a | 
score of clergymen of different persuasions, and a pretty | The meeting above mentioned took place on the 10th of 
fair display of common sense from a Mr. Buxton and a Mr. || May. On the eleventh, for most of these meetings, and 


| Rice, both members of parliament I believe. | all the other exhibitions are in this month, I was at a 
His royal highness, the Duke of Sussex, is one of the | gathering of the Arrican Society. ‘The Marquis of 
‘largest men I ever saw—I had no idea of his prodigious | Lansdowne presided, in the absence of the Duke of Sus- 
bulk and stature, however, till long after this, when I had | ®*> who may be regarded as the standing chairman of all 
an opportunity of measuring other men with him, as he such assemblies. The noble Marquis went rather out of 








Lorpv LanspowNe—Mr. GurRNeY. 





|| stood up in a room ; his style of speaking was pleasant, | the way in part of his speech to compliment America ; 
'| and rather happy ; and though he talked more than ap-_ and greatly to my surprise, for I had been prepared by the 


peared to be absolutely necessary, aud in a way that with Papers of our country to look for a very different feeling in 
“all my republican ideas, did not appear to me sufficiently | the British people, he was loudly and vehemently cheered 
dignified for his exalted birth and station, yet it was impos- | for it. He hoped that the qoncuranes of the two States 
| sible not to perceive that he was a good fellow at bottom, || in the work of abolition, would bring about what every 

and sure to be prodigiously popular. I say a good fellow, | body heartily desired, a general concurrence and good fel- 
| indecorous though it may appear, not from any desire to lowship. I liked the deportment and language of this no- 
speak irreverently of the brother of a king, but simply be- | bleman. There was a strength and a breadth in what he 
cause the character of the man with all his worth, and he | said, and a sterling good sense at bottom, which weighed 
is probably the best as well as the wisest of the royal '| with me more than rhetoric ever did—or ever shall. He 
family, is just that which would be understood every | was about sixty-five I should say, rather large, with a 
where be the phrase good-fellow. A man six feet two in- || stature of five feet seven, and a generous, equable, digni- 
ches high, with a most ponderous, though not unwieldy || fied countenance, which appeared to be, and that is a 

mG good deal to say now, of a piece with the interior man. 


frame, a small head, large round face, a certain bluff, | 


broad jollity of look, of speech, with the voice of a sailor, 
could not be otherwise described with safety or propriety : 
Our Mr. Harding’s portrait of him is very faithful. 

Lord John Russel was a fair-haired, plain-faced, awk- 
ward, ingenuous-looking, bashful youth, of some twenty-|| 
eight or thirty. His language was good enough, and I dare 


Two or three other lords, among whom was Lord Har- 
vey (?) and I believe Lord John Russel, made a flourish 
on the platform, by way of moving a resolution. And one 
of the two—the latter I believe, I find by a note in my 
sketch, was eloquent. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney, we may feel some curiosity about 
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here, as he is a quaker, a banker, a member of parliament, | 


and a brother of the celebrated Mrs. Fry. He madea long, 
sensible, tiresome speech, with the air of what is called at 
the South a hickory-quaker, a sort of half-and-half. He had 
not the ease of a man of the world, though evidently a 
practised speaker : and there was a touch of the puritan, 
which could not be concealed, a hoydenish awkwardness 
in the very pleasantry of the man, so perfectly and abso- 
lutely quakerish, that I should have thought he had be- 
longed to the society, before I heard five sentences of the 


EA 








2. Religious authority is not reason. 

‘This mode of reasoning has become rare in our age—but 
for a long while it prevailed. The work of Algernon Syd- 

ney is full of quotations from the Old Testament, and he 

| discovered there a foundation for a system of democracy, 
as Bossuet did, the basis of absolute power. Sydney 

| wished to combat the partizans of divine right and passive 

| obedience with their own weapons. 

| If we suppose a law to emanate from the Divinity, we 
suppose it to emanate from supreme goodness and wisdom. 


speech. Being myself a quaker by birth and education, I y The object of such a law, therefore, could only be the 


have a right to say, that in these matters I consider myself 
a judge. He alluded to our country too, and in such a 
way, that he obtained more claps for it, than for all the rest 
of the speech. The conclusion was not to be avoided. 
These men knew the people—they would not have hazard- 
ed any thing here. 
they never failed to get off with flying colours by merely 
mentioning their brethren of the United States, in the lan- 
guage of respect. N. 


==. 











DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the senior editor, with notes.) 
CHAPTER xu. (1) 


Examples of bad modes of reasonthg in the subject of 
legislation. 


The object of this introduction has been the giving a | 
clear idea of the principle of utility, and of the manner | 
of reasoning conformably to that princtple. There results 


from it a logic of legislation, which may be summed up 


in few words. | 


What is it to give a good reason, in fact, foralaw? It 
is to show the good and the evil which that law tends to 
produce : so much good, so much argument in its favour : 
so much evil, so much argument against it. But we are 
not to forget, that good and evil are but other names for 
pleasure and pain. 


What is it to give a bad reason? 


It is to allege for or 
against a law, any other thing than its effects, whether 
good or evil. 

It is not 
the principle of utility which is new ; on the contrary, it is 
Whatever 
there is of truth in morals, whatever there is of good in 


Nothing more simple ; yet nothing more new. 
of necessity as ancient as the race of man. 


law, proceeds from this principle ; but it has been more 
often followed from instinct, even while it was attacked by 
reason. 
and there a few flashes, they are soon stifled in the smoke 
which surrounds them. Beccaria is the only one who de- 
serves an exception ; and yet, even in his work, reasons 
may be found which are drawn from false sources. 

It is nearly two thousand years since Aristotle undertook 
to form, under the name of sophisms, a complete cata- 
His cata- 
logue, improved by the help of what so long an interval 
has given birth to, would have here its use and its place : 
but it is a work which would lead too far. (2) I shall con- 
fine myself to presenting some heads of error on the sub- 
ject of legislation ; it is a sort of map reduced from the 
most common false routes. The principle of utility will 
be worthily illustrated by the contrast. 

1. Antiquity of the law is not reason, 


logue of the divers modes of reasoning falsely. 


The antiquity of a law may create a prejudice in its fa- 
your ; but it is not a reason of itself. If the law in ques- 
tion has contributed to public happiness, the more ancient 
it is, the more easy it will be to show its good effects, (3) 


and to prove its utility in a direct manner. 


(1) ‘This chapter contains the very pith and marrow of 
Mr. Bentham’s celebrated work on FALLACIES, reviewed 
in the Edinboro’ Review, and Westminster Review. N. 

(2) See the Traité de Sophisms Politiques, that I have 
published from the MS. of Mr. Bentham, (at the end of 
Lactique des Assembleés Legislatives, 1816. 2 vols. ) 


(3) This may be doubted. A law may have a bad effect 
upon the manners, and morals, and character of people, 


And yet whenever they got aground, | 


If, in the books of legislation, it throws up here | 


| greatest utility: But to justify the law, it is always neces- 
|| sary to show that utility. 
|| 3. Reproach of innovation is not reason. 
| To reject all innovation is to reject all improvement : 
In what a condition should we be, if we had followed such 
a principle up to this time? For what exists now, had its 
beginning ; whatever is now eslab/ishmen/, was once inni- 
vation, Those who approve a law to-day because of its 
antiquity, would have blamed it once as new. 
| 4. Arbitrary definition is not reason. 
Nothing is more common among jurisconsults and po- 
litical writers, than to build up theories, and even to 
construct huge works upon definitions that are purely arbi- 
trary. All the artifice consists in taking a word in a par- 
ticular sense, far out of the common acceptation, and 
employing this word as it had never been employed be- 
fore, thereby bewildering the reader with an appearance of 
depth and mystery. 








1} 
| 


Montesquieu himself has fallen into this vice of reason- 
ing in the outset of his work. Wishing to define law, he 
proceeds from metaphor to metaphor ; he brings together 
objects the most unlike, the divinity, the material world, 
| superior intelligences, beasts and men; from which we 
learn that the laws are relalions, and relations eternal. 
Thus the definition is more obscure than the thing defined. 

|| The word law, in the proper sense, gives a tolerably clear 
| idea to every mind—the word relation gives none at all. 
The word /a, in the figurative sense, produces nothing but 
equivocal ideas, and Montesquieu, who should have dissi- 
pated these clouds, augments them, 


The characteristic of a false definition is,—that it cannot 
be employed in a fixed manner. A little further (Ch. III.) 
the author defines the law differently. Law in general, 
|| says he, is human reason, inasmuch as it governs all the 

people of the earth. These terms are more familiar, but 
|| there does not result from them a clearer idea. Does it 
not follow that all the ferocious, absurd, or contradictory 


laws, in a state of perpetual change, are always human 
It appears to me that reason, so far from being 
law, is often opposed to law. 


reason ? 


This first chapter of Montesquieu has given rise to a 
deal of gossip. 





Men have exhausted their minds in trying 
to discover metaphysical mysteries where they are not. 
Beccaria himself, is carried away by that obscure idea of 
| relation. To interrogate a man, whether he is guilty or 
innocent, is to force him, says he, to accuse himself. This 
procedure shocks him, and why? Because, according to 
him, it is to confound all relations, (4) What does he 
|, mean by that? To enjoy, to suffer, to give pleasure, to 
give pain; these are expressions that I understand the 
| meaning of ; but to follow relations, and to confound rela- 
| tions—that is what I do not understand at all. These ab- 
| stract terms do not excite any idea in me, nor awaken any 
| opinion. I feel an absolute indifference about rela/ionst; 
| but pleasures and puins—they interest me, they are intelli- 
gible. 
| Rosseau was not satisfied with that definition of Mon- 
| tesquien ; he has given one of his own, which he puts 
| forth as a great discovery. Law, says he, is the expression 

of the general wil, There is then no law any where, about 
| which the people in a body have not debated ; there is no 


| and yet, because of its antiquity, it may not be possible to 

show this. We must be able, either to see or to trace the 

changes that are brought about by law ; or how can we 

show its effects to be good ? N. 
(4) Ch. XII. Torture. See Beccanta. 

















SSS 
law but im an absolute democracy : he has abrogated by 
this definition, every existing law. He has struck with 
imbecility all which have been made successively by all 
the nations of the earth, except, peradventure, those which 
were made in the Republic of San Marino. ; 

5. Melaphor is not. r:ason. 

I understand by this, either a metaphor, properly speak- 
ing, or an allegory, of which we make use (at first) for 
clearing or ornamenting a discourse, and which by little 
and little becomes the foundation of an argument. 

Blackstone, (5) so great an enemy to all reform, as to 
blame the introduction of the English language into the 
reports of the law, has neglected nothing to inspire the 
same prejudice in his readers. He represents the law asa 
castle, as a fortress, which cannot be attacked without 
weakening it. He dves not give the metaphor, I acknow- 
ledge, for # reason ; but why employ it at all? To lead 
the imagination astray ; to prejudice the reader against all 
ideas of reform ; to give him a mechanical fear of innova- 
tion in the law, he infuses into the mind a false idea which 
produces the saine effect as a false reason. He should have 
seen that his allegory might be turned against himself. Af- 
ter he has made the law a castle, is it not natural for 
ruined suitors to represent it as crowded with harpies. (6) 

The house of a man, say the English, is his castle. A 
poetical expression is not a reason ; for if the house of a 
man is his castle by night, why is it not by day? If itis 
an inviolable asylum for the proprietor, why should it not 
be for every other person whom he may think proper to 
receive? The current of justice is sometimes checked in 
England by this puerile notion of liberty. It would appear 
that criminals ought to have their holes, like the foxes, for 
the pleasure of hunters. (7) 

A church, in catholic countries, is the house of God. 
That metaphor has led to its being made an asylum for 
criminals. To tear away by force, those who have fled 
for refuge to his house, were to fail in respect for God. 

The balance of trade has produced a multitude of ar- 
guments founded upon this metaphor. People have ima- 
gined that they saw nations rise and fall ia their mutual 
commerce, like the basins of a scale charged with unequal 
weights. They are disquieted with whatever appears to 
be a fault in the equilibrium. They imagine that one must 
lose and the other gain, as if something had been taken 
from one scale, and put into the other. 

The phrase mother country has given birth to a number 
of prejudices and false arguments in all the questions con- 
cerning colonies and the metropolis. Duties are imposed 
upon the colonies ; and they are charged with crimes 
founded also upon the metaphor concerning their filial de- 
pendence. 

6. Fiction is not reason. 

I understand by fiction, a fact notoriously false, upon 
which people reason as if it were true. 

The celebrated Coeceiji, compiler ofthe Code Frederic, 
furnishes an example of this mode of reasoning, on the 
subject of wills. After a deal of talk about natural right, 
he approves of the law of leaving to individuals the power 
of bequest. And why? It is because the heir and the 
defunct are but one and the same person; and conse- 
quently the heir ought to continue to enjoy the de- 
funct’s property. (Cod. Fred. part II. 1. 110, p. 156.) It 
is true that he gives elsewhere some arguments which ha 
to do with the principle of utility ; but this is in the pre- 
face, where he only gives a prelude. The serious reason, 
the judicial reason, is the identity of the living with the 
dead. 

The English jurists, to justify, in certain cases, the con- 
fiscation of goods, have hit upon a reason sufficiently like 
that of the chancellor of the great Frederick. They have 
imagined a corruption of blood, which stops the course of 


(5) 3 Com. Ch. XVII. 
(6) And why may not a castle be repaired, if unsuita- 
ble to the age, or costly, or unsafe ? N. 


(7) It gives them another chance for another day of 
sport. . 
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legal succession ; a man is punished with death for the 
crime of high treason ; the innocent son is not only de- 
prived of the estate of his father, but he cannot even in- 
herit from his grandfather, because the channel through 
which the estate ought to pass, has been sullied. This fic- 
tion of original political sin, serves as a foundation for 
this point of right. But why stop there? If there is a 
corruption of blood, why not destroy the vile refuse of a 
criminal stock ? | 

In the seventh chapter of the first book, Blackstone, in | 
speaking of the royal authority, hus abandoned himself to 
all the puerility of fiction. The king has his attributes, he 
js present every where, he can do no wrong, he is im- | 
mortal. 

These ridiculous paradoxes, the fruit of servility, so far 
from giving just ideas upon the prerogatives of royalty, 
only serve to dazzle and mislead, to give to reality itself 
an air of fable and prodigy. ‘They are not mere flourishes, 
they are the foundation of many theories. They are made | 
use of to explain royal prerogatives, which might be justi- | 
fied by very good reasons, without perceiving that the best | 
cause is injured, by seeking to sustain it with futile argu- | 
ments. ‘The judges, says he again, are the mirrors in 
which the image of that king is reflected. How puerile ! 
Is it not to expose to ridicule the very object upon which 
he proposes to throw splendour ? 

But there are bolder and more important fictions, which 
have played a grand part in politics, and which have pro- | 
duced celebrated works : they are the contracts. 

The Leviathan of Hobbes, a work little known, and 
detested by the prejudiced now, as the code of despotism, 
made the whole body of political society depend upon an 
imaginary contract between the people and the sovereign. 
The people, by this contract, have renounced their natural | 
liberty, which was productive only of evil, and deposited 
all power in the hands of the prince. All these contrary | 
wills have come to reunite themselves in his, or rather to | 
be swallowed up in his. What he wills is reckoned the 
will of all his subjects. When David put Uriah to death, 
he acted in that by the consent of Uriah. Uriah had 
agreed to all that David could do to him. The prince, by 
this system, may sin against God, but he cannot sin against 
man, because all that he does, proceeds from the general 
consent. We cannot have the idea of resisting him, be- 
cause it implies the contradiction of resisting ourselves ! 


Locke, whose name is as dear, as that of Hobbes is odi- 


| 
| 
| 


served? Why has it always been unknown? Was it in 
escaping from the wilderness, in giving up a savage life, 
that they have had these grand ideas of morals and politics, 
upon which this primitive convention was built ? 

The contract of Locke is more specious, since, in fact, 
there are monarchies, in which the sovereign does under- 
take to do certain things on coming to the throne, and 
agrees to certain conditions on the part of the nation which 
he is going to rule over. 

This contract, however, is still a fiction. 
of a contract is in the free consent of the parties interested. 
It supposes that all the objects of the engagement are spe- 


|| cific and known: But if the prince, on coming to the 


throne, is free to accept or refuse ; are the people equally 
so? Are a few vague acclamations, an act both of indi- 
vidual and universal consent ? 
ing on that multitude of individuals who have never heard 
of it ; who have not been called to sanction it ; and who 
would not have been able to refuse their consent, without 
exposing their fortune and their life? Besides, in most 
monarchies, this imaginary contract has not even that feeble 


between the sovereign and the people can be perceived. 

We are not to make the happiness of the human race 
dependent upon a fiction. _We are not to erect the social 
pyramid upon foundations of sand, or upon a clay that 
crumbles. Let us leave these toys to children ; men ought 
to speak the language of truth and reason. 

The true political tie is in the immense interest of man 
to maintain a government. Without government, is no safe- 
ty, no family, no property, no industry. It is there that we 
are to seek the basis and the reason for all governments, 


solidly upon their rights and obligations, without having re- 


birth to interminable disputes. 


7. A fantastic reason is no reason. 


eternal reason prescribes, etc. But what is that reason ? 
If it is a distinct view of good and evil, it is a fantasy, a 
despotism, which ‘shows only the inward persuasion of the 
speaker. 

Let us examine the foundation upon which a celebrated 
jurisconsult has sought to establish the paternal authority. 





ous to the partizans of liberty, has also laid the foundations 
of government in contract. He maintains that there exists 
a contract between the prince and the people ; that the 
prince undertakes to govern according to the laws for the 
general good, and that the people, on their side, undertake 
to obey, so long as the prince remains faithful to the condi- 
tions, by virtue of which he has received the crown. 
Rousseau rejects with indignation the idea of this two- 
sided contract between the prince and the people. But he 


|| A man of good common sense would see no difficulty in 
| 
|| every where. 

| «The right of the father over his children,” says Coe- 
|| ceiji, ‘* is founded upon reason. 1. Children are procreated 
in the house of which the father is the master. 2. 'They 
are born in a family of which he is the head. 3. They 
are of his blood, and a part of his body.’? These are the 
reasons from which he concludes, among other things, that 





has imagined a social contract, whereby all engage with 
all, which is the only legitimate base of governments. So- 
ciety only exists by the free agreement of all the members. 

In all this, what there is common to the three systems, 
otherwise so opposite, is, that of beginning all political 
theory by a fiction ; for these three contracts are all equally 
fictitious. They exist only in the imagination of their au- 
thors. Not only do we find no trace of them in history— 
but history furnishes every where, proof to the contrary. 

That of Hobbes is a manifest lie. Despotism has been 
every where the effect of violence, and of false religious 
ideas. If there exists a people who have placed the su- 
preme authority, by a public act, in “the hands of their 
chief, it is not true that this people have agreed to all the 
cruelties and caprices of the sovereign. ‘The singular act 
of the Danish people, in 1660, contains essential clauses, 
which limit the supreme power. 

The social contract of Rousseau, has not been so se- 
verely judged, since men are not difficult upon the logic of 
a system, which establishes all that they most love, liberty 
and equality. But where was that universal convention 





a man of forty years, who wishes to marry, ought to abide 
the consent of an old man in his dotage. What there is in 
common through all these reasons, is, that no one of them 
has any reference to the interest of the parties ; the author 
consults neither the advantage of the father, nor that of the 
children. 

The right of a father is, from the first, an expression 
wanting propriety : it is not an unlimited right, an indivisi- 
ble right ; there are many sorts of rights (8) that may be 
yielded or refused to a father, each for particular reasons. 

The first reason that he alleges is founded upon a fact 
which (if true) is only true by accident. Let a traveller 
have children which are born in a lodging house, in a ves- 
sel, in the house of a friend,—behold then the first founda- 
tion for paternal authority swept away. The children of a 
servant, those of a soldier, should not be subjected to their 
father, but to him in whose house they are born. , 


(8) Not clearly expressed. Perfect or imperfect rights, 
with their correspondent perfect and imperfect obligations, 
are nevertheless not of a kind that may be yield 
Sused at pleasure. 





or re- 
N 


Can this contract be bind- | 


course to imaginary contracts, which can only serve to give || 


held? What are its clauses? In what language is it pre- | 


The second reason has no determinate meaning ; or at 
best, is but a repetition of the first. The child of a man 
who dwells in the house of his father, of his elder brother, 


| or of his patron, is he born in a family of which his father 


is the head ? 

The third reason is as feeble as indecent. ‘The child 
is born from the blood of the father, and made a part of 
his body.’’ If this,is the principle of a right, wé must 
agree that it ought to place the power of the mother much 


|, above that of the father. 
The essence 


Let us remark here an essential difference between the 
false principles and the true. The principle of utility, ap- 
plying itself only to the interest of the parties, yields to 
circumstances, and accommodates itself to every want. 
False principles, being founded upon what is foreign to the 
interest of individuals, would be inflexible, if they were fol- 
lowed up. Such is the character of this imaginary right 
founded upon birth. The son belongs naturally to the fa- 


| ther, because the matter of which the son is formed has 


circulated formerly in the blood of the father ; let him 


| make him unhappy, it matters not ; his right cannot be de- 
|| Stroyed, since you cannot make his son, not be his son. 


appearance of reality ; not the shadow of an engagement | 


| 


| 


1 


The corn with which your body is fed, grew in my field ; 
can it be that you are not therefore my slave? 


8. Antipathy and sympathy are not reason. 

It is chiefly in what concerns the penal law, that people 
go astray by antipathy: Antipathies against actions repu- 
ted’ offences ; antipathies against individuals reputed delin- 
quents ; antipathies against the ministers of justice ; anti- 
pathies against such or such a pain. This false principle 
has reigned like a tyrant in this vast province of the law : 
Beccaria was the first to dare, to attack it in front, with 


| arms of unequalled temper ; but if he did much to destroy 
whatever may be their origin or their form : it is in compa- | 


|| ring them with their object, that we are enabled to reason 


the usurper, he did too little toward finding a substitute. 

It is the principle of antipathy which leads us to speak 
of a crime as deserving a punishment ; it is the corre- 
spondent principle of sympathy which leads us to speak of 
an action as meriting a reward : The word merit can only 
lead to passions and to errors. We ought only to look at 


Nothing is more common than to say, reason wills ; | the good and bad effects. 


But when I say that antipathies and sympathies are 


|| not reason, I understand those of the legislator, for the 


| 





| is enough if they are attached to them. 


| prejudices, is the measure of management required. To 
the question, but a learned: man ought to find mystery || 


antipathies and sympathies of the people may be a reason, 
and a very powerful reason. No matter how absurd or 
pernicious, the religion, or law, or customs of a people—it 
The force of their 


take away an enjoyment, a hope, however chimerical it 
may be, is to do the same injury as if we were to take 
away a real enjoyment or hope. The pain of a single in- 
dividual, becomes, by sympathy, the pain of all. From 
this, results a crowd of evils ; antipathy against the law, 


| which offends the general prejudice, antipathy against 


the body of laws of which it makes a part; antipathy 
against the government which causes them to be executed. 
A disposition not to contribute to their execution ; a dispo- 
sition to oppose their execution clandestinely ; a disposition 
to take the government out of the power of those who 
stiffen themselves against the popular will. Evils which 
drag after them the crimes, the whole of which form that 
terrible compound which is called rebellion, civil war ; 
evils which lead to the pains to which recourse is had for 
checking them. Such is the chain of gloomy consequences 
always ready to proceed from an absurd fantasy. The le- 
gislator must yield, therefore, to the violence of a current, 
which carries away whatever opposes it. Let us not forget 
to observe here, however, that these fantasies are not to be 
the determining reason of the legislator—they are the evils 
with which he is menaced, if they are attacked. 

But ought the legislator to be a slave to the whims of those 
that he rules over? No. Between imprudent opposition 
and servile condescension, there is a safe and honourabie 
middle way ; it is to attack these whims with the ouly 
arms which can prevail, example and instruction: he must 
explain : he must address himself to the public reason, le 
must allow time for the unmasking of error. True reasons 
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clearly exposed, will be necessarily stronger than the false. 
But the legislator is to go cautiously to work ; he need not 
come into immediate and forcible collision with the public 
ignorance. Indirect means may answer his purpose better. 

However, too much deference for prejudices is a more 
common defect than the contrary excess. The best projects 
for the improvement of law are cast away on that common 
objection. ‘* Prejudice is opposed to it—We shall offend 
the people.’’ But how know we this? How have we con- 
sulted the public opinion? What is its organ? Have the 
Are all 
individuals of the same opinion—including the nineteen 
Be- 
sides, if the multitude is deceived, is it obliged to remain 
always in error? Will not the illusions that are born of 
darkness disappear in the broad light of day? Would you 
have the people understand the truth before it is known, 
even to the philosophers and sages of the earth? Have 
we not the example of other nations, which have emerged 


whole people but one uniform way of thinking ? 


twentieths who never heard the subject spoken of ? 


from the same ignorance, where the same obstacles have 
been overcome ? 

After all, the popular prejudices serve less frequently for 
motives than for pretexts. It is a convenient passport for 
The ignorance of the people is 
the favourite argument of their pusillanimity and idleness ; 
while their true motives are the prejudices from which they 
themselves have not been able to get free. The name of 
the people is a signature, counterfeited for the justification 
of their leaders. 


the follies of statesmen. 











SECTARIAN DISCOURSES. NO. V. 


Thanksgiving Discourse. By Bernard Whitman. 


TITLES. 


But a few years ago, nobody pretended to pub- 
lish a book in our country, without assuming the 
title of Esquire, or putting a Reverend, or some- 
thing of the sort, before it. Even John Pierpont, 
in his first edition of the Airs or Paestine, being 
an author, called himself John Pierpont, Esquire. 
So with every body else, at the time I speak of. 
Now they are getting ashamed of this folly and 
foppery ; and are actually beginning to drop the 
Honours and excellencies that used to be appended 
to every man’s name who had ever held a certajn 
office, and to call George Washington, John Adams, 
and the rest—nothing but what they were, and are, 
and ever shall be—George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, &c. Five years ago, 
all our twopenny attorneys and halfpenny mer- 
chants—otherwise, and more properly, traders or 
shopkeepers, were esquires, forsooth ; a silly fash- 
ion, borrowed of our brothers, the English, who 
*squire each other in trade, because they see the 
gentry above them do so, and insult us with the 
paltry title of esquire, because they do each other. 
And we hear it, and bow, and smile, and thank 
them for it.—Republicans that we are! thank the 
upholders of a monarchy for honouring us with the 
lowest of all their childish titles, and having made 
our bow, we turn round, bless you, and compliment 
each other with them. But a change is at work. 
Our sensible men are getting heartily sick of it. 
We are republicans; and we are beginning to feel 
in the right way. We are a large, powerful nation; 
and we are beginning to be ashamed of borrowing 
so much, and imitating so much. Ten years from 
to-day, no American will suffer himself to be stig- 
matized as your excellency, or your honour, to say 
nothing of that other nick-name, the lowest of ail 
—esquire. Already our courts are getting recon- 
ciled to the absence of your honour; (1) and al- 
ready our lawyers are beginning to turn up their 
noses at the title of esquire. Straws show which 
way the wind blows. Within five years, a change 
has taken place, which, if predicted five years ago, 
would have appeared more extravagant, than that 
which I now venture to make—namely, that before 
ten years are gone by, no American will suffer him- 





(1) What would one of our American ju if h 
= addressed as my lord? Yet where is the dittlence 

ere is nO more propriety in sayi our honour, than 
my lord, to a judge of our country. © : N. 











self to be esquired, or honoured, or excellencied. 
Thus much in consequence of observing the name 
of Bernarp Wurman, here, in the title-page, 
without any tail to it. Most, if not all of our 
preachers, are dropping the reverend now ;-they 
are plain J. Nichols now, or John Pierpont, or Jobn 
Bisbe. Let them be encouraged in their self- 
denial. 

Now for the discourse of Mr. W. on THE MEANS 
OF INCREASING PUBLIC HAPPINESS. It is a manly, 
straight-forward, liberal thing, and ought to be read 
far and near, by every well-wisher of our country. 
Having shown that we are not happy, even with 
our civil and religious liberty, our literary and 
christian advantages, our social and domestic en- 
joyments, our worldly competence and prosperity— 
without intelligence, and virtue, the handmaid of 
intelligence, he infers that education, after all, is 
the one thing needful; not merely a religious edu- 
cation, but a broad, free, and general education : 
to secure which he lays out a plan, divided into 
five departments, all of which are worth consider- 
ing more at large than 1 have space to consider 
them in. 

I. He would give to all our children, a high degree 
of education. Kut by this, I do not mean, says he, 
“that all our children be sent to college ; or em- 
ployed in studying those branches which are of no 
practical utility. I mean that they be so educated 
as to fill their respective stations in the best possi- 
ble manner. Suppose, therefore, our sons are to 
be farmers and mechanics. In order to take a high 
stand in society, they would wish to know enough 
of the English language, to speak, and spell, and 
write it correctly ;—enough of geography and his- 
tory, to have an accurate ieacutalen of our own 
country, and a general acquaintance with the other 
parts of the world ;—enough of mathematics, to 
keep accounts, assess taxes, measure wood and 
lumber, and survey land ;—enough of natural sci- 
ence, to pronounce a correct opinion on any of the 
common questions in its several departments ;— 
enough of the constitution of the United States and 
of our own state, to fill any office of honour, or trust, 
or emolument, under a free government ;—enough of 
rhetoric, to state a question clearly and defend it ably 
before any public assembly ;—enough of logic, to 
withstand the artful sophistry and bold declatna- 
tion of the zealous bigot and the designing dema- 
gogue ;—enough of mental and moral philosophy, 
to discipline and cultivate their own minds and 
hearts, and assist in the education of the rising 
generation ; enough of the evidences and truths of 
Christianity, to refute the objections of unbelievers, 
and enjoy the rewards of personal religion. Should 
they become well grounded in these and a few 
other branches of learning, before leaving school, 
they would feel qualified, not only to go on, per- 
fecting their education through life; but also to 
perform the duties of their several relations and 
stations with ease, and success, and satisfaction. 

“]T would extend these remarks to daughters, 
merely changing some of the sciences above enu- 
merated, for others more congenial to female ha- 
bits. I would indeed recommend for them even a 
higher degree of education, for I think that their 
influence on the intelligence and virtue of the com- 
munity is vastly greater than ours. Look simply 
at one of the relations they sustain ; that of mother. 
Now do not most of us receive the rudiments of our 
education, the governing impressions of our lives, the 
very foundation of our characters, from maternal lips 
and example? Do we not decide and act, in a great 
measure, according to the prejudices imbibed, the prin- 
ciples inculcated, the instructions received, and the 
habits formed, in infancy and childhood ?” 

Bat how is all this to be done? We have col- 
leges enough, academies enough, high schools 
enough, or nearly enough. “Two things” are ne- 
cessary, instead of augmenting these, according to 
Mr. W. “In the first place, more attention must 
be given to our primary or district schools. With 
short vacations, they should be continued through- 
out the year. All improvements in text books 


should be adopted. Encouragement should be ex- 
tended to none but well qualified instructers. Pa- 
rents should feel and manifest a greater interest in 
the improvement of their children. ! 

endeavour to uphold and assist all faithful instructers 
in their arduous and responsible 


labours. In the se- 
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cond place, we should learn a lesson from our fore- 
fathers. As early as sixteen hundred and forty-se- 
ven, they enacted a lnmaepet every settlement of 
one hundred families should support a grammar 
school, competent to fit youth for college, at public 
expense ; and that every settlement of five hundred fa- 
milies should support two grammar schools and two 
writing schools in the same manner. Now Twig 1g 
PRECISELY WHAT IS NEEDED IN MOST OF ouUR 
TOWNS, TO COMPLETE THE SYSTEM OF FREE 
scHoois. For the very essence of republicanism 
and Christianity consists in having the more weal- 
thy bear in some degree the burden of the more 
indigent; especially in having literary and moral 
instruction provided for all, at public expense. Let 
every town, therefore, support two instructers of 
competent qualifications, a preceptor and pre 
tress, and more, if the population require; let all 
the children of a certain age be admitted to these 
high schools, and have most of their time until the 
age, of sixteen or eighteen, to improve these advan- 
tages, and the proposed plan would be accom. 
plished.” 
INSTRUCTERS. 

On the subject of teachers too, Mr. W. has taken 
what appears to be the right ground. Pay them 
well, treat them well, empower them to get mar- 
ried, and you have nothing to fear. 

“ But how shall we obtain competent instructers ? 
Shall we endow seminaries for their education? At 
present, this will do but little good; for very few 
persons will be at the ——? of obtaining high 
qualifications, so long as there is no proper com- 
pensation for their labours. You must first create 
the demand. Let it be known that a good support 
will be given for faithful and qualified teachers, 
and that their situation will be permanent so | 
as satisfaction is given, and you will soon comma 
the first talents, the highest acquirements, and the 
most devoted services. e are not required to love 
our neighbours better than ourselves. Create your 
demand, and your institutions for the education of 
instructers may succeed, and the wants of the com- 
munity be properly supplied.” 

EXPENSE. 

And as for the cost; our people have not much 
to fear on that head. 

“ But will not this plan greatly increase the ex- 
pense of education? By no means. I have made 
an estimate of the expenses of education in one town ; 
and I find that if the money now expended for private 
instruction was added to the public fund, the amount 
would be amply sufficient to accomplish all the objects 
recommended.” 

But again ; for we know that your wholesale re- 
former is never to be trusted with calculations—his 
arithmetic, and that of the rest of the world are 
two very different works. The rich may be star- 
tled at the cost. But, says Mr. W., as it is with 
law, so it is with education. Good law gives to 

our property its value—So with good education. 

hey go together. “ Let all public schools be abo- 
lished in this town for twenty years ; and what 
would be the value of your property, and the secu 
of your social, and domestic, and religious blessings 
All would be swallowed up in the vortex of ignor- 
ance and wickedness. If, then, you look at the 
subject merely in this light, you must be satisfied 
that it is for your worldly interest to contribute libe- 
rally to furnish the means of public education. In 
short, no person, of whatever amount of property, 
whether he have, or have not, children to educate, 
can adopt any measures more effectual for increasing 
the value of his estate, and securing his own happi- 
ness, than to furnish his proportion of the funds 
necessary to give all our children a high degree of 
education.” 

If. But Mr. W. has another plan, so liberal, so 
vast, and so worthy of the age, as to deserve being 
published at length. 

“JI. In the second place, I would propose that 
all our children receive a christian education. I 
would not teach my child that there are three dis- 
tinct persons in the Trinity, and that these three 
make one perfect God. But I would teach him 
that there is one all-perfect, all-pervading Ho 
and that He is the universal Father. I would not 
teach him that Jesus Christ is God Almighty, and 
that the only true God was once crucified. on 
Mount Calvary. But I would teach him that Jesus 
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is the beloved Son of God, and that he actually 
suffered and died, and by the power of the Most 
High was raised to life and eternal glory. I would 
not teach him to offer his infant prayers, sometimes 
to the Father, sometimes to his Son, and some- 
times to his Holy Spirit. But I would teach him to 
worship his heavenly Father, in the name of the ap- 
pointed Mediator and Saviour. I would not teach him 
to think that he was constantly surrounded by invisible 
devils, who were striving to ruin his soul everlastingly. 
But I would teach him to feel that he was ever in the 

nce of an unfailing Friend, who orders the mi- 
nutest events of life in wisdom and benevolence. 1 
would not teach him that his Maker has already deter- 
mined that he shall go either to heaven or hell, and 
that he can do nothing to change this decree of the 
Almighty. But Iwould teach him that he was created 
for happiness, and that he can secure this blessing 
only by christian obedience. I would not teach 
him to consider himself totally depraved, and that 
he can do nothing but commit sin until his heart 
has been changed by the special influence of the 
Holy Spirit. But I would teach him that his na- 
ture came pure from the hands of its Infinite Crea- 
tor; and that every sincere prayer, every pious af- 
fection, every benevolent deed, every righteous act, 
every virtuous habit, will be acceptable to his Hea- 
venly Parent, and beneficial to himself and his fel- 
low-men. I would not teach him to regard all 
who differed from me on religious subjects as 
wicked persons, and unworthy the christian name 
orcharacter. But I would teach him to look upon 
all mankind as his brethren, and endeavour to do 
unto them, in his thoughts, feelings, conversation, 
and conduct, as he would have them do unto him. 
I would not teach him to wait for the irresistible 
operation of divine grace before he commenced the 
duties of religion. But I would teach him to begin 
the christian life with the dawn of reason ; to obey 
his parents ; to speak the truth; to be honest and 
industrious ; to be kind and affectionate ; to study 
the history of Jesus, and imitate his example ; to 
love, and serve, and worship God. And I would 
not teach him these things occasionally, but habitually, 
and endeavour to have him grow up a Christian in 
his belief, in his temper, and in his practice. This I 
call a christian education. I should omit the views 
described, because I do not find them in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and because I think they would 
greatly injure the child. And I should teach the 
views advanced, because I could communicate 
them in the words of Jesus, and because I think 
they would be instrumental in forming a religious 
character.” 

All this, to be sure, is rather sectarian ; but after 
all, is it not rather a mildly-characterised sectarian- 
ism? particularly when qualified by such further 
declarations as the following. Instructers “ are not 
indeed to endeavour to make converts to any particular 
religious denomination. T'heir business is more with 
— than opinions. 1 indeed believe my pecu- 

jar views of religious truth are according to the 
gospel of Jesus. | prize them more highly than life 
tself. Mauy motives conspire to induce me to la- 
bour for their universal diffusion. But I value 
peace in the church more than the spread of my pecu- 
liar sentiments.” p 

- But then, how are we to reconcile the above 
with what follows? May not every helmetted and 
cuirassed warrior of the church plead the same 
plea? And if so, where will the warfare of the 
church, or of churchmen rather, be put a stop to ? 

“ But if the time has not yet arrived, when the 
great body of the people are prepared to promote 
christian union by active measures; the work can 
be hastened forward by religious controversy. For 
this has already produced wonderful effects during 
the few past years. Liberal views are now spreadi 
with surprising rapidity. And there can be no doubt 
that the same means will continue to. produce the 
same results.” ‘ 

“ And to hasten forward the peaceful reign of the 
Redeemer, has been my strongest inducement to 
engage in religious controversy, And until this 
object is more fully accomplished, I shall not cease 
my exertions. t the moment my christian 
brethren of different religious sentiments will do 
pty Ape wish me to do unto them, I will 
re my power to hush the voice of dispu- 
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More remains to be said—much more; but our 
limited allowance of room for the department of 
theology must be our excuse for stopping en 


P.S. One paragraph more must be added. The 
other three parts of the plan are these :—He would 
have the christian ministry “ fulfil the important pur- 
pose for which it was established—try to induce men 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly. And he 
asks if much of the preaching of the present day is 
not directly calculated, rather to make men fear God 
as a tyrant, than love him as a Father ?—rather to 
make them hate many of their fellow men, than love 
them as brethren 2—rather to make them proud, bigot- 
ted, and uncharitable, than meek, humble, and benevo- 
lent 2” 

I leave the answer to others—to the conscience 
of every believer, and of every unbeliever of the 
age. 

ov. Mr. W. would have a constant supply of use- 
ful reading furnished to all the members of society ; 
more libraries established, and others, which are 
now private and useless, set open to the public, and 
supported by subscription. V. That associations 
be formed in every town for mutual improvement, 

Such are the views of this preacher of the gos- 
pel. Would he were no sectarian! Would he be- 
longed to no church on earth—or that all the 
churches of earth were one, forever and ever. 











No—the following must appear as it is written, though the 
author would have me alter and erase at pleasure. It is 
the language of a mechanic, and a man of sense, and I 
love to preserve such things, in their integrity. N. 


LYCEUM. 

An address “‘ to the friends of popular education in 
Massachusetts’’ is going the rounds of the newspapers, 
stating that a new association is formed for improvement 
in knowledge, called the American Lyceum. 

This worthy association has been unfortunate in its selec- 
tion of a name, as a large proportion of those who are to 
be benefitted by its operations, will lose much time in un- 
profitable speculation as to the origin and true meaning of 
the term Lyceum, and like my unlearned self, be some- 
what alarmed at a word that is not to be found in their own 
dictionaries. 

Generally speaking the choice of a name is a matter of 
little consequence, and many a big sounding word may be 
rendered by one familiar syllable,—but if we wish to call 
Tom, Dick and Harry to school, let us not invite them to 
the Lyceum, or Peripaton, but to a school. Plain and fa- 
miliar words have not only the advantage of conveying an 
idea to our minds with greater force, but we labour under 
no apprehension from ambiguity of terms. 

The address states, that ‘‘ a Lyceum is a voluntary as- 
sociation of persons in the same town, who have the same 
objects of enquiry or investigation to pursue. The mem- 
bers may be persons of any class or age in the community ; 
but usually they are the more advanced pupils in schools, 
young and middle aged men who have left the schools, 
teachers of common and Sabbath schools, and all those per- 
sons whose employments or inclinations give them an inte- 
rest in the discussions. The objects of enquiry are, most 
frequently, the various sciences and their application to the 
useful arts ; although literary pursuits have been sometimes 
introduced, and the plan of association may be applied to 
any subject whatever. The exercises and operations of 
the Lyceum proceed very much in the way of mutual in- 
struction, The members meet at stated times, study to- 
gether, enquire of each other, converse, debate, and thus 
communicate the light they have separately received, and 
elicit more. They sometimes have courses of lectures, 
either hired, or given gratuitously by gentlemen of educa- 
tion in the town. Or lectures are given by the members 
and learners themselves, in succession, each in the depart- 
ment with which he is best acquainted, or to which he 
wishes to devote peculiar attention. It is considered indis- 
pensable to the lectures, and indeed, to most of the opera- 





tions of the Lyceum, that it be supplied with a cheap and 
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simple, but very useful apparatus, for the various illustra- 
tions ; and some have begun to collect libraries, adapted 
to their pursuits, with specimens of minerals, plants, 
¥e. 

The number of places where Lyceums have been form- 
ed cannot be stated with precision ; but they are frequent 
in several portions of Massachusetts, and other States of 
New-England. 

The enquiries which the committee would propose to 
the friends of education in every town, are these :— 

Is there a Lyceum in your town or village? If so, when 
was it formed? How frequent are its meetings? What 
are its principal officers and arrangements? What are its 
principal objects of pursuit and enquiry? Are its opera- 
tions continued during the year? If not, at what season 
are they suspended, and for what cause ? 

Has your Lyceum any lectures? Are they given by 
professed lecturers ; or by professional gentlemen of your 


town and vicinity ; or by the members alternately? By 
what rules are they regulated ? 
Has your Lyceum a library? How many volumes? Of 


what particular character ? 
lection? 
of it? 

What number of members has your Lyceum? What 
number or portion of the members are farmers, mechanics, 
other persons in active business, teachers of schools, teach- 
ers of Sabbath schools, pupils in town or district schools? 
Do females attend on any of the public lectures ? 

Do the teachers of your schools associate, in this or any 


Has it any apparatus, or col- 
If so, will you give a brief and definite account 


‘other way, for mutual improvement as teachers? Do they 


visit each other’s schools ? 

What is the state of your public schools? What can be 
done to improve their character, and render them more ef- 
ficient and useful? What improvements have been already 
introduced ? 

What degree of interest do the members of your Lyceum 
feel in the association and its operations? Is that interest 
increased or diminished since it first commenced ? 

What are the good effects of the Lyceum, on the mem- 
bers ; on the various schools of the town ; on the commu- 
nity in general? If any bad effects have been noticed, 
will you state them? What peculiar impediments or diffi- 
culties has the Lyceum encountered? Have they been 
surmounted ? What improvements in the objects or ma~ 
nagement of Lyceums has experience suggested ? 

What has been done, of what can be attempted, to pro- 
mote Geological surveys ; to make collections of various 
kinds ; and to form a town map? [Copies of town maps 
could be furnished for schools and families by lithographic 
printing, at a very small expense, if accurate manuscript 
draughts were prepared. ] 

Will you communicate any information, or throw out 
any suggestions, in reference to the extension of this system 
to counties or other districts, by representation or other- 
wise? 

If you have no Lyceum in your town, what is the pro- 
bability that it will be introduced ? 

These enquiries are respectfully submitted to the officers 
of Lyceums now existing ; to school committees ; to Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and gentlemen in other learned profes- 
sions ; and to all who feel an interest either in Lyceums or 
popular Education, in any form. Written replies are re- 
quested, to be sent as soon as may be, directed ‘* to the 
State Committee on Lyceums,”’ and left at the office of the 
Boston Courier, or with the chairman, at the office of the 
Boston Recorder.”’ 

The gentlemen who have commenced this project de- 
serve the warmest thanks of the whole community, and 
every man who feels the importance of the diffusion of 
practical information, will second their exertions with his 
own best wishes and best efforts. So far as the plan ope- 
rates, it will bring the more considerate part of our popula~ 
tion together for useful purposes, and make them sisters and 
brethren in the best sense of the terms,—in moral and in- 
tellectual improvement. 

The objects of enquiry are said to be generally, the ve- 
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This is well, but I would respectfully suggest to the good 
men who are endeavouring so much for their fellow-citi- 
zens, and to the public at large, whether it would not be } 
advantageous to designate as objects of peculiar attention | 


to every member of a Republic, the sciences of Govern- | 
Where the people are said | 
to govern, it is but a mockery, if only one man in ten thou- | 


sand is qualified to govern,—and where the people are to 


ment, Legislation, and Law. 


make the laws, of how little comparative advantage must 
this privilege be, if a large proportion of the community are 
unqualified either to make or to expound the law. In 
electing men to office, we do in very deed ‘‘ choose rul- 


ers,’’ and in the most humiliating sense of the word, be- 
We fre- 
quently become dissatisfied, and capriciously change our 
RULERS. 


cause we know not how to govern ourselves. 


But, no man is capable of making a judicious | 
choice of a candidate for any office in the gift of a free 
people, unless he is himself competent to the discharge 
of the duties of that office. 
rights as to person and property, unless he is himseif 
competent to make and to expound the law that affects 
those rights. 

I say to my fellow-citizens,—if the science of govern- 


No man can sustain his own 


ment as now understood and practised, is too abstruse for | 
your comprehension, simplify it, and accommodate your 


own government to your own wants and understand- || 


ings. 

If the science of the law, crowded with techpicalities, 
and intelligible only to learned ingenuity, is not adapted to 
your capacity or uses—let it not be said that the intelligent 
citizens of a free republic cannot understand and preserve 





their civil rights, without consulting the codes of ancient 
lawgivers, the jurists of barbarous and by-gone ages, and | 
the formidable array of modern commentators and modern | 
reporters. Let them adopt a code of laws, suited to their | 
own views of civil government and the rights of man*—laws 
that every adult and every intelligent youth may per- 
fectly comprehend. 

We may with tolerable assurance commit our bodies to | 
the care of a humane and experienced physician—and, as 
far as aught may be done by human means for our future 
welfare, we may trust to the consoling aid of a spiritual | 
comforter, —but such is the domineering spirit of man, such 


his never-sleeping thirst for power, that the civil rights of | 
each individual in society are safe only in his own hands ; | 
and the delegated power that is not thoroughly understood | 
by the constituent, ever has been, and ever will be abused | 
by his representative. 

I cannot close these observations without returning my | 
most sincere and heartfelt thanks to the disinterested indi- 
viduals to whom the public are indebted for projecting this | 


a ares 
institution. And let me respectfully suggest, that were the | 


| 
name changed even now, and that of American School || vation. 


substituted, it might give more general satisfaction. (1) 


* Jus civile est quod quisque sibi populus constitu- 
it. Inst. 1, 2. 1. 


(1) Any thing but Lyceum. N. 








REVIEW. 





From a teacher, whose opinion may be trusted. The work 
deserves all he has said of it—and more. It is what I 
have been writing in favour of more than twelye years. 
In one particular, however, a great improvement might 
be made ; if the latin quantities were marked, the pupil 
would fix them by the habit of reading, as much almost 
as by that of speaking Jatin. N. 
An expeditious method of learning the Latin Lan- 

GUAGE, exemplified in a literal interlineary translation of 


the first part of Jacobs’ Latin Reader, Sauem. Foote || along a life of misery under the lash of the instructer, and 


& Brown. 


This is what we have long been wanting to see. .An 
unaccountable prejudice seems to prevail in our country 


against all kind of translations, from the most liberal to the || Jacobs’ Latin Reader as his basis , we consider the selec- 
most literal ; and our youth are required to take up their 5 tions, containing, as it does, Fubles from Lsop, Mytholo- 


EE ——————————————————————————————— eae 
rious sciences, and their application to the useful arts | dictionaries, fumble over the leaves, and from forty or fifty gy, Anecdotes of eminent persons, Roman history, such as 
| are well caleulated to interest the minds of youth ; we are 


definitions, pick out the one they want for immediate use. 
Owing to this strange practice, no learner, however quick || 
may be his perception, is able to read a paragraph without 
blundering continually, and spending seven er eight years 
of his life in getting a knowledge of Latin. Mr. Clarke, a || 
celebrated instructer in England, undertook many years ago 

to convince the people of that country, that translations 


1} 
| 


| were better calculated to facilitate the progress of youth, 


than the common versions of the classics, encumbered with 
the annotations of every sleepy teacher of youth. But the 
scholars of Europe at that time were accustomed to study 
Latin Grammar with Latin rules ; to read Greek through 


|| the medium of Latin ; and to have every difficult place in a 


Grecian or Roman classic explained by the barbarous Latin 
of modern Europe, in language which few but the writers 
themselves could comprehend. Mr. Clarke did not meet 
with much success, though he translated many of the Latin 
authors into English. He was ahead of the age ; and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were afraid, lest he should strip anti- 
quity of its difficulties, and make a knowledge of its writers 
accessible to all. Indeed, in our own country, there are 
many classical scholars, who think it is the height of folly 
to give a boy a translation ; to make his course easier lest 
But let them hear what Mr. 
Clarke has to say upon the subject. 

« Is it not vastly more eligible for a boy, when he is at | 


it should make him idler. 


‘a stand for want of a proper order or meaning of words, to 


| the end to be far better classical scholars, than those who 
| have been obliged to dig for themselve’, and waste half 
their lives in thumbing dictionaries. For instance, Virgil, }) 





| 


| 
| 





I 


be set a-going immediately by one single cast of the eye, || 
than to be obliged to spend time in tumbling and tossing 
the leaves of a dictionary backward and forward, or trotting | 
perpetually up and down the schoo! to the master or his | 
school-fellows for their help ? 
‘* But perhaps it may be alleged, “ that the getting their 
lessons by a dictionary fixes the meaning of words better in 
the memory of boys than the use of translations.” To | 
which I answer, supposing it practicable for young boys to 
get their lessons by the help of a dictionary, which I have 
shown it is not, yet doesethe tossing over the leaves of a 
dictionary to find a word contribute to fix the meaning of it | 
when found, in the memory? If so, the longer boys are | 
finding a word, that is, the longer they are ere they come 
at the sense gf the word, the better they will remember it. | 
Which is as much as to say, that the less business they do, | 
the greater progress they will make. || 
«I have likewise heard it alleged, that the use of trans- | 
lations will make boys idle ; but if boys’ business is by | 
the use of translations rendered vastly more easy to them, | 
if the task is increased in proportion, as it ought to be, how | 
is there any encouragement given, or ullowance made, for || 
idleness? ‘Translations are designed to assist boys in get- | 
ting their lessons only, not in saying them to the master.’’ 
But we have something more to offer from actaal obser- 
Boys who have been allowed the free use of trans- 
lations, have made treble the progress, and turned out in 


after the common preparatory studies, could be read by 
these boys in six or eight weeks, when it would have taken 
others of the same talents as many months to go through it 
without a translation. 

We would not have a student always have a translation 
at his elbow. After he can read a language with ease, and 
has learned the definition of words, then let him be depriv- 
ed of his translation and look out for himself. What pro- 
duces the hatred to classical literature in our country, is the 
difficulty the scholar meets with, the moment he begins to 
study Latin ; he cannot see either utility or sense in learn- 
ing such jargon as he finds, becomes disgusted with the lan- 
guage, and throws up his book in disgust, or else drags 


spends the remainder of his life in pouring out his vitupera- 
tions against the unoffending language. 
We are glad that the translator of this work has adopted 
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glad too that he has adopted the system of Mr. Hamilton, 
placing the exact meaning of every word directly under that 
word—a system requiring an effort of investigation to ar- 
range the sentences grammatically. Mr. Hamilton’s plan 
of instructing the languages begins to acquire favour through. 
out Europe, and is now adopted in many of their prepara- 
tory schools. It must acquire favour, as men grow wise, 
and learn that it is better for their children to obtain a 
knowledge of language with facility and pleasure, than to 
have it beaten into them by the ferule or cow-hide. It isa 
system recommended by Locke, Gibbon, Chesterfield, and 
practised by every body who has been able to furnish him- 
self with a living tutor. 

We hope this volume will succeed with the public ; and 
not frighten those teachers of youth, who consider a trans 
lation among their pupils worse than a pestilence. It is'so 
much better than the Liber Primus, with its uncouth Latin, 
the Latin Reader, or any of the first books which we have 
seen, that we cannot but give it a hearty recommendation. 
We have observed some few faults in the English transla- 
tion, and in the Latin version ; but where there is so much 
to praise we shall not take notice of them, as the author 


will probably have them corrected in the next edition. 


A. 
—e 
Pretty fair. But the author should bear in mind, that the 
remarks made by me related to war, and a warlike tem- 
per, as taught in the classics, and as therefore doubly 
opposed to the other temper taught in Scripture. My 
words were—Ye cannot serve two masters. The Bible 
and Homer are not to be reconciled. Choose ye be- 

tween the two. N. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


With all possible deference to Mr. Neal, Mr. Ladd, and 
Mr. Grimke’s opinions, we cannot see the demoralizing, 
unchristian effect of Classical Literature. Do they mean 
to convey the idea that the idolatry of the ancients, their 
fabled heavens and hells, and fabled gods, tend to make 
youth heathens, and worshippers of Jupiter or Vulcan? 
Do they mean to say that the lascivious conduct of hea- 








| then gods, the amours of Jupiter, or the jealousy of Juno, 


dressed up in the gaudiest hues of poetry, tend to corrupt 
the minds of youth, and unbend them from heavenly devo- 
tion? If they do, we have only to say, that as far as our 
observation and experience extend, there is not a person, 
probably, in creation, whether his intellect is matured or 
not, that believes one of these fictions of the poets. ‘There 
is not a boy but laughs at them and ridicules them, and 


| considers them to be the mere prodaction of a heated fancy. 
| Indeed, the ancients themselves, with all their reverence 


for their fabled divinities, smiled at the fanciful drapery 
which the imagination of their bards contrived to throw 
| around them. Do you think they believed the metamor- 
| phoses of Ovid, the story of Phaeton or Acteon? They 
looked upon them only as traditionary legends, which suc- 
| cessive generations had embellished—mere fire-side stories, 
| like hobgoblins and witches. And now can there be any 
| danger of our youth believing, what the Greeks and Ro- 
mans themselves considered fulse ? 

Do they mean to say, that fictitious writings have an im- 
moral tendency upon the unsupported intellects of youth? 
If that is their meaning, they would with one fell swoop, 
sweep out of existence the noblest monuments of intellec- 
tual gfandeur ; they would not only destroy the imperisha- 
ble works of other days, but also the beautiful fabrics which 
the imagination of Milton, of Shakspeare, and Tasso, has 
built up. Do they mean to say that the writings of the 
ancients are particularly immoral, owing to the lewd ex- 
pressions which occasionally tarnish their otherwise fair sure 
face? Let their works be contrasted in this respect with 
the works of Shakspeare, Dryden, Swift, and the standard 
writers in the English language ; and you will find but few 
among them who do not rival the lewdest of the Greeks 
and the Romans in the height of vulgarity. There is no 
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danger while reading the poetry of Byron—the sophistry of 
Voltaire, Condorcet, D’Alembert, who led a nation astray 
—no danger in wandering with Gibbon among the ruins of 
Rome—in reading Hume’s sarcastic remarks upon the Pu- | 
ritans—in ‘studying the religions of all nations, from the | 
followers of Mahomet to those who fall under the car of | 
Juggernaut ;—but the moment that a classic is touched, 
that heathen mythology, the most ridiculous on earth, is | 
meddled with,—that moment, the tramp of alarm is to be 
sounded, lest our youth should be corrupted. Yet these | 
opposers of classical literature recommend exact transla- | 
tions, where the whole spirit of the original, poison ang all, | 
should be spread out in a plainer garb. 
We want no better system of morality, unsupported by | 
divine revelation, than can be found in Socrates and Cicero. 
We want no loftier feelings, sublimer ideas of duty, or 
juster notions of right, than can be found diffused through 


. the whole poetry and prose of the ancients. We know no 


works better calculated to kindle a holy love of liberty ; to 
wake up the soul to the performance of great and generous 
deeds, and to make man believe that he was not made for 
himself alone. Let men say what they will about classical 
literature—it is the great fount from whence they draw 
ideas—the source from which bold and awakening thoughts, 
apt allusions, and splendid imagery are drawn. We mean 
on some future occasion, to take up so'ue one of our most 
celebrated writers, and show him and the world, that he 
has obtained his happiest touches by the hints which he 
gathered from the works of the mighty dead. We know 
that the best writers of the old world have imbued them- 
selves deeply in the spirit of ancient literature, and tem- 


pered the luxuriance of their thoughts by classic models ; we || 





if he had not gone astray from the rocky paths of high and 
peculiar virtue, he might have been just what he pleased. | 
N. 





SCHOOLS OF PORTLAND. 

I strongly suspect that the schools in this town are better 
managed, take them altogether, than they are any where | 
else in our country, Boston excepted. Nor do I know that 
the Boston schools are better ; I only believe, judging by 
what I hear, that they are at least as good. 

The report of the school committee for the year—a body 
of men to whom we are under great obligations for their | 





|| faithful discharge of the laborious duty assigned to them,—is 


also know that it is almost impossible for one to study the | 


ancients, with the enthusiasm of a lover, neglecting the 
stumbling blocks of critics, without having a smoothness and 
flow of language, an elegance of diction, and well-selected 
words. If nature, then, gives a man genius to bring up 
kindling thoughts, classical literature will, at least, help 
him array them in their strongest and boldest light. A. 
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DEATH WARNING, 

It is hardly once a year that we think it worth while to 
distinguish one death from another in this paper. But 
sometimes it may be done with advantage to society, and 
when that is the cuse, I shall be ready to do it. 

Mr. Benjamin Titcomb, Jr., a preacher of the Gospel, 


@ man of extraordinary talents and worth, is just dead | 


—aged forty-two ; leaving behind him one fact in his 
biography, of so much value at this particular time, that 
every paper of our country should assist in giving it circu- 
lation. It is this—for six or eight years of his life, he was 
@ helpless and hopeless drunkard. But he grew asham- 
ed of wallowing with the beasts that perish—got up—shook 
off the indurated filth of eight long years—returned to life, 


as it were—became a preacher of the Gospel, and to the | 


last hour was an example of perfect and severe temperance. 
Let no man be discouraged therefore. At one time, while 
he was studying law with the present Chief Justice of 
Maine, he was regarded, as beyond all comparison, the 
cleverest young man here. Yet he wasa drunkard. After 
this, he studied law with somebody at the Eastward—he 
continued to rise in reputation—but he was still a drunkard. 
It was about this time that I knew him : and I never knew 
& more hopeless case. There appeared to be no way of 
reaching him. His pride was no more, his dignity, his self- 
respect, his moral courage—hope itself, was extinguished. 
Yet he awoke ; and, after years of heroic self-denial, died, 
asober and virtuous, and generally respected man, After 
all, however, his death proceeded from intemperance. 
The reformation, though it came in season for his charac- 
ter, came too late for his health ; and he has gone down to 
& premature grave, under the blasting and withering curse 


! 
| 


| 
| 





that he voluntarily fastened upon himself at a period when, 


exceedingly satisfactory. The primary schools—coloured | 
| schools—the grammar school—the monitorial schools—the | 
Latin school—and the private schools, are now so good in 
| themselves, that they want nothing but an infant school or 
| two, to complete a system worthy of this liberal, improv- 


| ing, and considerate age. N. 








| P. 8.—Since this was written, owing to the influence of | 
| Messrs. Asa Clap, William Swan, Isaac Ilsley, Charles | 

Fox, and Albert Newhall—the Latin school has been 
| abolished ; and this notwithstanding the fact that the teach- | 
| er is engaged for a year, ending next September. Such ia| 
| the economy of the wealthy in a town like this—a town | 
where the simplest question cannot even be debated but at 
| the cost of hundreds of dollars,—if we reckon the value 
| of the time wasted by the practising classes. N. 





| JOSIAH QUINCY, AND JOHN Q. ADAMS. 
| From an old-fashioned friend. N. 





——‘ By the by, some of your late conversations do not 
| Suit me, and therefore must be incorrect. Why would | 
you, on exparte evidence, insinuate any thing against the 
| best civil officer that Boston ever did or ever will know ; 
one who, for firmness and independence of action, is worth 
all who have preceded him from the year 1630 to the pre- 
sent time. He was and is in heasg and soul a Bostonian— 
| with no admixture of self. Josiah Quincy I value for his 
| manly worth, And—will you never have done praising | 
the man who of others is most unlike yourself—a thing 
| who publishes to the world that General Hamilton was a | 
| traitor, and who, when called on to answer for the slander, 
|| declares that he did not believe it to be trae when he pub- | 

lished it. I allude to Plummer’s Jetter. If you are in want | 
| of subjects to praise, might you not turn with advantage to 
| the Newgate Calendar. Do I want charity? I think I do, | 
| and shall therefore leave you to censure or praise, even | 
| though you may censure Josiah Quincy, and praise John Q. | 
Adams,—for both of which errors I hope God may forgive 
you.”” 





GYMNASTICS. 


| From Bowdoin College, a subscriber writes as follows : 


We exercise but little here at present. Our Gymnasium 
is covered with ice and water, and will be the greater part 
of the term. We are not suffering from intense application, 
but I really believe we are dying from inactivity. We 
shudder to think of Death, in its more terrible forms, when | 
it sweeps by as the whirlwind—yet we can cherish the de- | 
stroyer when he comes among us with a placid, accommo- | 
dating countenance, and even suffer him, by indolence, to | 
fix upon our vitals his most deadly fangs. This is trath—_ 
though not the whole truth. And unless boxing or some- | 
thing else be resorted to immediately, we may be assured | 
that, before another winter shall have passed, not a few of | 
our bleached skeletons, the best purpose indeed to which | 
they can be applied, will be lodged safely in the Medical | 
Repository. 
Now I do believe, Mr. Neal, that this college will not | 
‘tise much higher, till the course of studies, and the habits | 
of the students are changed. 

A professorship for instruction in physical science, is | 
more needed than any thing else at present ; and I hope 
that the Board of this college will speedily take the subject 
into consideration, 





| 
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MR. JEFFERSON, 

Worthy of all praise, and the sentiment is worth more 
than the money. What a shame that our greatest and best 
men should live beggars and die beggars in the service of 
their country. Loek at Clinton—at Monroe—at a multi- 
tude more, who were never spendthrifts nor gamblers. 
The paragraph below is extracted from Mathew Carey’s 
Annals of Liberality. Third Series. No. 1. 

‘© The legislature of South Carolina made a donation of 
10,000 dollars to the heirs of the illustrious Jefferson, as a 
mark of their gratitude for the devotion of a long life to 
the service of his country. The resolution for this purpose, 
assigns the following noble sentiment as a reason for this 
act of generosity. 

‘* ¢ Let it not be said that such examples may be dan- 
gerous. Claims and services like those of Mr. Jefferson, 
occur but rarely in the history of a nation: and if they 
should occur again, Jet us rather boast that we have such a 
precedent in our annals.’ 








The more widely such facts are circulated, the better we 
shall be, and the happier, as a nation. N. 





FAIR PLAY. 
Certainly. The author shall be gratified. N. 


Newsvuryporr, April 2, 1829. 
Mr. Joun Neat: Sir,--Permit me to inform you that 
you are in an error with respect to the author of the lines 
in the last number of Mrs. Hale’s Magazine, signed Albert. 
They were not written by me, although any one would 
suppose so from the signature. I do not suppose that it is 
of any importance to you, or indeed to any one but myself, 
but still, as I have an abundance of sins of my own to an- 
swer for, and would wish to be excused from bearing those 
of others---as I would from taking to myself credit due 
them---I hope you will oblige me by mentioning this in 

your next. Your friend and servant, 
ALBERT PIKE. 





Seque. TO THE ANALYTICAL READER,—By Sa- 


muel Putnam. Shirley & Hyde, Portland. Hilliard, 
Gray, Little & Wilkins, Boston. 
This book deserves a liberal encouragement. The pro- 


nunciation, the orthography, and the meaning of language 
are all provided for in such a way as to secure the atten- 
tion of the scholar and the teacher, and lead both, step by 
step, to the chief object of their mutual labour. N. 





TurEvinG. I should recommend te the editor of the 


Providence Saturday Evening Gazette, Mr. J. Metcalf 
Fowler by name, not to steal his brooms ready made, at 
least from the YAnxkexr, hereafter—without acknowledg- 
ing the favour. I allude to the Sleigh-Ride, in No. 10 of 
the 8S. E. G., March.10. I have been desired to do this. 
Ditto the Mational gis, April 1, 1829. N. 





ERRORS. Article Ene. ANp—page 106, 2d column, 
for ‘* His propositions were always included in the same 
period with qualifications, and not the qualifications of qua- 
lifications’’—read, His propositions were always included 
in the same period with (the) qualifications ; (if not) with 
the qualifications of qualifications.”* And for ‘* whigs and 
judges,’’ read wigs and judges. 

Page 105, 1st column: for ** nor even without appear- 
ing to great disadvantage’’—read, nor ‘ ever without ap- 
pearing.”’ 

In the Cuatex Drawinas, throughout, marks of quo- 
tation are preserved where they should have been omitted, 
and put in where nobody ever putsuch things before. The 
fuult was in the autography. 
Fe) 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Auaric wants more practice. In poetry, we are not 
to be satisfied with saying things well, they must be said 
better. His ideas are frequently good, his language free, 
and in general expressive ; but as a whole, the stanzag are 


not such as he would be glad to see a twelvewonth hence, 
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We are heartily obliged to the author of the following. 
Eps. 


LEAVES FROM A MANUSCRIPT....NO, II. 
“ Nare captans 
Quicquid e violis surrepit aura.” 


Beaumont and FLercHer lived in the latter part of 
the sixteenth, and early in the seventeenth century ; the for- 
mer died at about thirty years of age, and was buried at 
Westminster,—and the latter of the plague, at London, 
aged about fifty. It is said that Ben Jonson submitted his 
writings to Beaumont for correction, and largely borrowed 
from him, in the contrivance of his plots, and general style 
of composition. It is not known what particular share 
Beaumont and Fletcher bore in the composition of their 
dramatic works, though the latter appears to have possessed 
the rich veia of brilliant wit so perceptible in the joint pro- 
duction of the two : while Beaumont, with more judgment 
and taste, was employed in tempering, correcting, and per- 
haps pruning the sparkling sallies of his partner’s exuberant 
fancy. This opinion obtains with those who have read 
those works of Beaumont, in the composition of which 
Fletcher had no share, and vice versa. 

The dramatic works of these authors are filled to over- 
flowing with coarse allusions, profane and vulgar humour, 
and ribald jests : yet they contain scenes of great power— 
and descriptions of unequalled strength. ‘The age in which 
they were written, when the licentious courts of the ‘‘ mer- 
rie monarch’’ and his father, imparted their baneful influ- 
ence to the formation of the national manners of the people 
of England, was one peculiarly favourable to the success of 
such productions. ‘The wise and good were charmed with 
the imaginative and highly wrought descriptions of human 
nature in all its workings, even though, at the same time, 
their approbation was awarded simultaneously with that of 
the vulgar and unlearned, who were ‘‘ capable of nothing 
but inexplicable”’ ribaldry, dumb show, and obscenity.— 
Now, after all, there were few of the plays of these au- 
thors, which, through all their imperfections, had no re- 
deeming excellencies : and indeed, | know of but one, of 
which this remark could with justice be made. This is a 
play published in the year 1639—full of disgusting and li- 
centious slang, and weak as it is wicked. It is called 
** Monsieur Thomas ;’’ and appears to have been the pro- 
duction of Fletcher alone, although published in the name 
of both. 

But of all the works of this remarkable literary copart- 
nership, 1 was the most pleased with the Tragedy of ‘*Va- 
lentinian.’”” This play, bearing the name of Fletcher, was 
printed in the year 1647, and from it I cannot resist mak- 
ing copious extracts. 4s a whole, it has no very great 
nierit, being without a very regular or well-contrived plot, 
and entirely destitute of any general moral. The introduc- 
tion of the Emperor’s parasites opens a place for many in- 
delicate allusions ; but the play, compared with others, is 
commonly among the least exceptionable. I have drawn 
largely from it here. 

General murders his best friend for trying to prevent 

his revolt in revenge for the rape (of his wife) by the Em- 
ror. That monarch is poisoned by a servant of this 
riend ; and Maximus assumes the purple, is married to Eu- 





doxia, the relic of Valentinian, and is put to death by her, 
she believing him false. However, as I remarked above, 
the play is not interesting from its plot, but from the gene- | 
ral style of its composition—and the deep knowledge of the | 
human heart manifested by its authors. The meeting of | 
Maximus, Decius, and Lucina, after the visit to the Empe- 
ror, affords a scene of great power: the concealment of 
indignation in Maximus, his bitter agony from a breaking | 
heart, his terribly passionate, and scornful irony, make the 
reader shudder and weep at once. ‘The first of my ex- 


tracts, which are made without reference to the course of | 
the story, is a description of Lucina (the wife of Maximus) | 


by Chilax, a pander to Valentinian, who had been employ- 
ed to ravish her. He is addressing the Emperor. 


** She has in her— 
All the contempt of glory, and vain seeming 
Of all the Stwics: All the truth of Christians, 
And all their constancy. Modesty was made 
When she was first intended: When she blushes, 
It is the holiest thing to look upon: 
The purest temple of her sect that ever 
Made Nature a bless’d founder.’’ 

Act i. scene 1. 


And another of these heartless panders to a monarch’s 
justs, thus strikingly describes her,— 


*< T ask’d her, 
After my many offers, walking with her, 
And her as many down-denials, how 
If the Emperor, grown mad with love, should—— 
* Stop,’ said she, 
ind peinted to a Lucrece that hung by,— 
And with an angry look, that from her eyes 
Shot vestal fire against me,—she departed !’’ ib. 


Lucina, addressing Ardelia and Phorba, courtezans, says— 


** If ever ye had fathers, and they, souls ; 

If ever mothers, and not such as you are ; 

If ever any thing were constant in you, 

Besides your sins, or common but your curses ; 

If ever any of your ancestors 

Died, worth a noble deed, that should be cherished ; 
Soul-freighted with this black infection, 

You’d run from one another to repentance, 

And from your guilty eyes drop out those sins, 
That made ye blind and beasts !”’ Acti. scene 2. 


Upon which Ardelia characteristically remarks to her sister 
in guilt— 

** So godly! 
This is ill-breeding, Phorba!’’ ibid. 


Valentinian, to Decius, his general— 


** Take heed ! you were better 
Build your own tomb, and run into it, living, 
Than dare a prince’s anger.’’ Act i. scene 3. 


Maximus, to Lucina, his wife, after her rape by the 
Emperor,— 

** Go, Lucina ! 
Already in thy tears, I have read thy wrongs :— 
Already found a Ceasar. Go, thou lily, 
Thou sweetly-drooping flower! Go, silver swan, 
And sing thine own sad requiem! Go, Lucina, 
And if thou dar’ st, outlive this wrong.”’ 


Lucina, speaking of Valentinian,— 


«« And when he weeps, as you think, for his vices, 
Tis but as killing drops from baleful yew-trees, 
That rot their honest neighbours.” 


I shall close this number with extracting a song from the 
last act: the beauty of the language, the smooth rhythm, 
and imaginative tenderness of which are peculiarly strik- 
ing. 

«* Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 

Brother to Death, —sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince : fall, like a cloud, 
In gentle showers: give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers: easy, sweet, 
And, as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses: sing* his pain 
Like hollow-m ing wind, or silver rain. 
Into this prince, gently, oh, gently slide, 
And kiss him into slumbers, like a bride.” 
Act v. scene 1. 

My next number will consist of further extracts from the 
same tragedy. And, in the mean time, I remain your 
friend and correspondent. or, 

P. S.—I am glad to hear, through your columns, once 
more from our friend Miller ; do let ws know all you know 
about him, his movements, and his poetry. Oo. 


* Qu. Soothe ? 





From our old friend Loveright—a thinker of ten thousand. 
N. 
ART OF WISHING. 
What is more frequently in the mouths, not to say the 
hearts of people, than ** I wish,’’—*‘ Oh I wish’”?? Wish 


for could they obtain the objects of their wishes—could 
they remove the little obstacles that oppose their march to 


| happiness—could they draw aside the curtain which pre- 


vents each from beholding his imaginary elysium,—in 
short, could all succeed in their praiseworthy attempts to 
make life a little more disagreeable, they would present the 
appearance of a respectable army of lunatics-—respectable, 
for having lost their wits in the noble pursuit of the greatest 


what ? Why, to be greater fools than they already are ; | 
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mention the importance of the discovery—we, as beings 

naturally fond of pleasure, should have a fine opportunity 

for gratifying this propensity ; for hundreds would instinc- 

tively wish to see him walk with this * thick rotundity” 

on his back. And when he had once started from the 

back of the tortoise, and stepped upon an iron bridge made 

by wishing, he would immediately transport us to the 

moon ; and ther important discovery—we should 
see if it is actually made of cheese, and whether the fa- 

mous man there lives wholly on this food. Leaving the 

moon, we would take a trip to the sun—no, we should be 
liabl® to be scorched in that journey ; so we would set off 
for Jupiter, (1) the prinee of planets, clothing ourselves 
warm with bear skins procured by wishing, to guard against 
the excessive cold in that lofty region. Then we would 
ascertain whether the inhabitants of that prodigious globe 
are, as some have believed, thirty feet high ; and we would 
enquire, just for curiosity’s sake, if they are endued with 
the admirable faculty of wishing. Quitting Jupiter, and 
muffling ourselves in extra bear skins, we would proceed to 
Saturn and complete our foreign discoveries. Examining 
Saturn’s ring, we should doubtless find it to be the place 
where the people of that icy world take their refreshing 
slumbers, lulled to sleep by the delightful rotations of their 
couch, and guarded by their seven moons. This conjec- 
ture is certainly reasonable ; for who can believe that on a 
ball of ice a thousand times larger than the earth, beings 
like ourselves could go to sleep, without finding themselves 
froze when they awoke? Should any entertain such a cruel 
belief, we will, when we make this tour to Saturn, leave 
them there to try the experiment. Taking the hint from 
this enviable manner of sleeping in Saturn, we should, on 
the return of the elephant to his old foundation the tortoise, 
immediately wish—so powerful is habit—to discover as 
eligible a place for our own nocturnal retreat. Sensible 
that there is no similar belt surrounding our globe, and fully 
persuaded that the earth is hollow, opening perhaps at the 
poles, we would have it explored immediately ; for adven- 
turers need only wish, and they would find themselves at 
once in the interior. Then, upon their return, the most 
surprising and useful discovery ever made, not excepting 
those of the other planets, would be promulgated to the as- 
tonished world ; namely, that the centre of this capacious 
sphere, upon the mere shell of which we have hitherto 
crawled, is magnificently fitted up, and admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it was solely intended—that of 
universal repose. It is unnecessary to mention what rap- 
tures this intelligence would occasion in the once more hap- 
py hearts of men ; or with what alacrity, as stern winter 
approached, they would dive into their subterranean re- 
fuge. Nor is it necessary or possible to enumerate all the 
other splendid discoveries, with their advantages, which 
would accompany and succeed those already mentioned. 
All that need be said is, that as this accession to human 
knowledge and felicity depends on the perfection of the art 
of wishing—that is, when the accomplishment shall infalli- 
bly succeed the wish—it is earnestly to be hoped that every 
one who has the least spark of philanthropy, will contribute 
all in his power to hasten the arrival of an era so fondly (2) 
and universally anticipated. 

June 1824. 





good. But could there be a universal gratification of wish- 
es, there would be, as a consolation for the loss of common 
sense, no repining for a considerable length of time—not 
till all the subjects of wishing were exhausted ; and during 
this period many valuable discoveries would doubtless be 
made, Man is naturally active, whatever the tyrant Habit 
may have effected to the contrary ; and when he had sup- 
plied his numerous pressing wants—those which his cruel 
stepmother Nature never afforded him means to provide 
for—he would pay a little attention to satisfying his curi- 
osity ; and this is the time when the grand discoveries 
would be made. We should then quickly know what sort 
of a world this is which we inhabit, and whether it is sup- 
ported by a huge elephant, as was supposed by an Indian 
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philosopher. Should this happen to be the case—not to 








(1) I wish it was not so hot ? Would individual and 
contrary wishes prevail ; or the wishes of the majority ? 
If the former, we should all be pulling different ways,—if 
the latter, we should be worse off than ever, as the most 
inveterate wisher would acknowledge. N. 

(2) The first time I ever saw the word fondly used 
aright. See the Dictionary. N. 
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